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Hotes, 
A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO WALLER. 

Tue following poem is contained in a collec- 
tion of autograph letters, originally belonging 
to Upcott, and bequeathed to the Bodleian by 
Capt. Montagu, R.N. The press-mark of the 
volume is MS. Montagu, d. i. (f. 51). The 
verses are not in the handwriting of Waller, 
and the number of triplets they contain is an 
argument against Waller’s authorship. At 
the same time the m is of considerable 

litical interest, and I have not been able to 
Find it in print. It seems, therefore, to de- 
serve publication. 


UPON THE MEETINGE OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1679. 
Break sacred Morn on our Expecting Isle, 
And make our A/bions sullen genius smile, 
His brightest glories let the sun display, 
He rose not with a more important day, 
Since Charles returnd on his triumphant way: 


as a Bridegroom, then our Eyes he drew, 
re now seems wedded to his Realms anew. 
Hast mighty* Senate, join your Royall head, 
Best Council, by the best of Monarcks swaid, 
Methinks our fears already are o’erblown, 
And on our Enemies coast their terrour thrown. 


Darlings of fame, you Brittish Bards that wrote 
Of old, as warmely, as our Heroes fought, 


* “ Awfull” first written and crossed out. 


Aid me a bold Adventurer for the fame 

O’ th’ Brittish state, and touch me with your flame. 
Give me th’ Heroick wings,—to soar as high 

As Icarus did, I would like Icarus die. 


Now I behold the bright Assembly met, 

And *hove the rest, our sacred Monarch set: 

Charm’d with the daz’ling scene, without a crime, 

My thoughts reflect on th’ Infancy of time, } 
nd wrap me in Ideas most sublime. 

I think how at the first Creation sate 

Th’ Eternal Monarch, in his Heavens fresh state, 

The stars yet wondring at each others fires, 

And all the sons of Glory rankt in Quires. 


Hail awfull Patriots, Peers by birth, and you, 
The Commons, for high vertues noble too, 

The first by Heaven in this Assembly plac’t, 

And by Heavens voice the Peoples votes, the last. 
As various streams from distant regions fall, 

And in the deep their generall councill call, 
Conveying thence supplies to their first source, 
Nor fail they to maintain their rowling course : 


Our Senate thus, from every Quarter call’d, 

And in compleat Assembly here install’d, 

Conveys its influence to each Province round, 

And in our Isle, no barren spot is found. 

Justice as plenteous as our Thames shall flow, 

In Peace the Sailor steer, the Peasant sow, 

From forein wrongs safe shall the Publick be, 

And Private Rights from home oppressors free, 
Order, and Place observ’d, and laws obaid, 

Dues lesse through force, then fear of scandall paid. 


Nor to decree alone our private ffates, 

But to judge kingdomes, and dispose of states ; 
From you their Rise, or downfall they assume 
Expecting from our Capitol their doom. 

You form their Peace, or War, as you approve, 
They close in Leagues, or to fierce Battle move. 


Proceed brave worthies then to your debates, } 


And though the Pride of France has swelld so high 
A warlike Empires forces to defie, 

To crush th’ united lands Confederate Pow’r, 

And silence the loud Belgian Lyons roar : 

Yet let their troops in silent Triumph come 

From conquer’d feilds, and steal their Trophys home, 
Take care their Cannon at just distance roar, 

Nor with too near a Volly fewes our Shoar: 


Lest our disdaining Islanders advance 

With courage, taught long since to conquer France, 
Seizing at once the spoils of many a year, 

And cheaply win, what they oft bought too dear. 
Their late successe but juster fear affords, 

For they are now grown worthy of our swords; 
Nor can it be presam’d the Gallique powrs 

Should e’re engage on equall terms with ours, 

In nature wee 've the othe, they dread, wee scorn, 
The English o’re the French are Conqu’rors born. 


The terror still of our 3 Edwards name, 

Rebukes their PE and damps their towring ffame, 

Nor can the tide of many rowling years 

Wash the staind feilds of Cressy and Poictiers 

A pointed Horror strikes their bosomes still, 

When they survay that famous, fatall Hill, 

Where Zdward with his Host spectator stood, 

And left the Prince to make the conquest good ; 

The Eagle thus from her fledg’d young withdraws, 

Trusts — t’? engage whole Troops of Kites, and 
ws. 
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Nor has the black remembrance left their Breast, 

How our 5' Harry to their Paris prest, 

Whilst France wept blood for their hot Dauphin’s 
jest. 

Wee fore’d their Cavalry, their foot t’ orerun, 

As Tides withstood bear their own billows down. 

Such was the virtue of our Ancestors, 

And such on just resentment shall be ours, 

Our temperd Valor just pretence requires, 

As flints are struck, before they shew their fires. 


C. H. Fiera. 


COLERIDGE AND THE POET YOUNG. 

Amoneast the relics of Coleridge in the 
British Museum is a note- book (Add. MS. 
27,901), consisting mostly of loose snatches of 
verse and prose thrown off at odd times and 
harvested for future use in poem or essay. 
Out of this volume, the contents of which 
belong to the years 1795-8, Prof. Alois Brand] 
(‘ Coleridge and the English Romantic School,’ 
translated by Eastlake, 1887, pp. 105, 145) has 
cited one or two critical aphorisms (infra 
1, 2); and these have also, along with a few 
other jottings from the same source (‘nfra 
3, 4), been printed as original Coleridgiana 
by the poet’s grandson, Mr. E. H. Coleridge 
(‘Anima Poetz,’ pp. 4, 6) :— 

1. * re ode should be] peculiar, not far-fetched ; 
natural, but not obvious; delicate, not affected ; 
dignified, not swelling; fiery, but not mad; rich in 
imagery, but not loaded with it—in short, a union 
of harmony and good sense, of perspicuity and con- 
ciseness. Thought is the body of such an ode, 
enthusiasm the soul, and imagery the drapery.” 

2. “ Poetry, like schoolboys, by too frequent and 
severe correction, may be cowed into dulness.” 

3. “Snails of intellect, who see only by their 
feelers.” 

See also ‘Table Talk and Omniana,’ Bohn, 
1884, art. ‘ Magnanimity,’ p. 368. 

4. “‘ Pygmy minds, measuring others by their own 
standard, cry, What a monster, when they view a 
man !” 

These fragments are not, however, Cole- 
ridge’s at all. They are what the sorry 
punster himself would have called Juvenilia, 
t.¢, Plums picked out of a very lively 
and pregnant ‘Discourse on Lyric Poetry’ 
which that robustious rhymster Dr. Edward 
Young published in 1728 by way of preface 
toa furiously inflated panegyric of George IT., 
entitled ‘Ocean: an Ode, concluding with a 
Wish.’ In December, 1796, while employed 
with his ‘Ode on the Departing Year,’ Cole- 
ridge seems to have projected an introductory 
essay on the lyric style ; and it was, no doubt, 
with this end in view that he transcribed, or, 
more properly, rewrote, these extracts from 
Young’s ‘Discourse.’ But illness, anxiety, 
and discomfort intervened, and the e 
ultimately appeared without any other pre- 


face than the L ay: dedicatory letter to 
Poole, reprinted by Mr. Dykes Campbell 
(‘ Poetical Works,’ 1893, p. 586). The passages 
recast by Coleridge run as follows in the 
original (‘Works’ of Young, ed. Doran, 1854, 
vol. i. p. 414) :— 

1. ‘“‘The ode should be peculiar, but not strained ; 
moral, but not flat; natural, but not obvious; de- 
licate, but not affected ; noble, but not ambitious ; 
full, but not obscure ; fiery, but not mad; thick, 
but not loaded in its numbers, which should be 
most harmonious, without the least sacrifice of 
expression or of sense......Thought is the body, 
enthusiasm the soul, picture the robe of Poetry.” 

2. “A poem, like a criminal, under too severe 
correction, may lose all its spirit and expire.” 

4. “Dwarf understandings, measuring others by 
their own standard, are apt to think they see a 
monster, when they see a man.” 

No. 3 (supra) seems to have been suggested 
by the first of the two following sentences :— 

** Men of cold complexions are very apt to mis- 
take a want of vigour in their imaginations for a 
delicacy of taste; and, like persons of a tender 
sight, ho look on bright objects in their natural 
lustre as too glaring—what is delightful to a stronger 
eye is painful to them. Thus Pindar, who has as 
much ete at the bottom as Aristotle or Euclid, 
to some critics has appeared as mad; and must 
appear so to all who enjoy no portion of his own 
divine spirit.” 

This last sentence Coleridge, more suo, 
amplifies in a letter to W. Sotheby, 10 Sept., 
1802 (‘ Letters of S. T. C.,’ 1895, vol. i. p. 404): 

“Young, somewhere in one of his prose works, 
observes that there is as profound a logic in the 
most daring and dithyrambic parts of Pindar as in 
the ‘Organon’ of Aristotle. The remark is a valu- 
able one.” 

The thought reappears in ‘Biographia 
Literaria,’ chap. i.:— 

“T learnt from him [Rev. James Boyer) that 
poetry, even that of the loftiest, and seemingly 
wildest odes, had a logic of its own as severe as 
that of science.” 

Of Edward Young, the singer, no less than 
of Dr. Young, the eminent divine and Court 
chaplain, it must be said that his principles 
were sounder than his practice. That the 
author of the shrewd maxims of the ‘ Dis- 
course’ should have been found capable of 
the sheer bluster of ‘Ocean: an Ode,’ must 
ever remain a psychological puzzle. For, as 
a lyrist, Young is comparable only to Nick 
Bottom, the weaver. Take a specimen of 
Nick’s lyre :— 

The raging rocks 

And shocks 

Shall break the locks of prison-gates ; 
And Phibbus’ car 

Shall shine from far, 

And make and mar the foolish Fates. 

Now let his reverence take up the strain 
(amant alterna Camene) :— 
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What powerful charm 

Can death disarm ? 

Your long, your iron slumbers break ? 
By Jove, by fame, 

By George’s name, 

Awake! awake! awake! awake! 


Really, there is not the difference of “the 


splitting of a splinter” between them! But | 
P 8 P | the City of London, denoting, of course, that 


from Young the singer, Young the critic is a 
bird of a totally different colour. 
T. Hutcurson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : JOHN SELLER. 
(Concluded from p. 2A.) 

Tue plates, exclusive of the frontispiece, 
are eleven in number, and I may here say, 
with reference to the apparently qualifying 
remark in my MS. note as to costume, that 
the engravings are evidently from contem- 
porary drawings, and the costume, and pre- 
sumably the scenery of the locality (London 
and its neighbourhood), accurate of the period 
1678-88. And now for details of the respective 
plates. 

Plate i. represents a drunkard sitting with 
one foot exposed, the leg secured in one of 
the four circular orifices of a pair of stocks, 
and gazed at by miscellaneous individuals, 
some women and children among them, de- 
riding the captive. This coercive structure 
is peculiar and somewhat pretentious in de- 
sign. The operative part of the machine, 
which is made to securé two subjects, con- 
nects two stone or compost faced brick pillars, 
each surmounted by scrollwork enclosing a 
tympanum. The siesta on the right of the 
plate is evidently intended to be used as 
a whipping - post, there being contrivances 
attached for securing the legs and arms of 
the sufferers. On the tympanum between 
the scrolls adorning the capital of this column 
is carved the date “1678,” and this has evi- 
dently misled the annotator I have assumed 
to correct, inducing him thoughtlessly to 
substitute the numerals for the two words 
“no date” struck through with his pen. The 
scroll on the capital to the left of this plate 
has the tympanum blank. As to this, how- 
ever, see post my remarks on plate iv. The 
plate now under consideration (i.) is under- 
written “The punishment of the Stocks for 
Drunkerds foscl end other Vnruly persons.” 

Plate ii. represents (presumably) vagrants 
in a cage exposed to the gaze of wayfarers in 
a public thoroughfare. 

Plate iii. shows us men and women in an 
apartment of a gaol beating hemp. 

Plate iv. depicts vagrants and begyars being 
whipped in public, and is underwritten “The 
Punishment of the Whipping post for Va- 


grants and sturdy Beggars.” The elaborately 
carved pillar utilized as a whipping-post, 
apparently one of those flanking the stocks 
on the left, as in plate i., has its scroll tym- 
panum occupied by an oval shield blazoned 
with the St. George’s cross and St. Paul’s 
sword (dexter chief), the well-known arms of 


the street, the scene of the infliction, is within 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor. It repre- 
sents, probably, the reverse of the blank 
tympanum capital in plate i. 

Plate v.shows a man being publicly whipped 
at the cart’s tail (“tayle” sec). 

Plate vi. delineates the pillory, two offenders 
exposed ; over the one on the left is a placard 
inscribed “For perjury”; over his companion 
in shame on the right a corresponding in- 
timation “ For cheating.” 

Plate vii. exhibits an execution at Tyburn. 
Six convicts have just been “turned off,” and 
the cart is drawing away from beneath their 
clinging feet between the supporting posts of 
the old “three-legged mare.” A few figures 
immediately under the swaying bodies appear 
to be meant for children, and may indicate 
the prevalence of the superstitious practice 
of the attendance of juvenile sufferers from 
skin and scrofulous affections for the pur- 

se of having the ailing surfaces stroked 

y the dead hands of the convicts. This 
plate is subscribed J. D. f. (the D cannot be 
mistaken for an§), which, it will be observed 
are not the initials of the author and asserted 
designer. 

Plate viii. is a semi-rural scene, presumabl 
in the environs of the metropolis. A head 
some coach is drawn up for the purpose of 
enabling its occupants to inspect the body of 
a man, the head and upper part of the torso 
enclosed in an iron framework hanging from 
a gibbet. This gemmace,* however, would 
appear to be peculiar, inasmuch as it termi- 
nates at the waist, the legs dangling un- 
confined by metal. Underwritten is “The 
manner of Gibbeting of Notorious murderers,” 
&c., and the illustration is signed “Sn Moore, 


Jecit,” again, be it observed, not the name of 


the designer advertised on the title-page. 
Plate ix. is described as “Burning of 
women for Petty and high treason ” (capitals 
and “smalls” sc), and is occupied by the 
gruesome portraiture of a woman chained to 
a stake consisting of a length of the un- 
trimmed trunk of a tree, the cord used, or 


* Gemmace—the iron cage enclosing the corpse 
“hung in chains.” See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 5S. ii. 69, 138, 


252, 370; iii. 37. One or two specimens have during 
the past twelve months been sold as relics by public 
auction in London, 
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essayed to be used, for producing death by 
strangulation before kindling the fire — 
distinctly perceptible amid the flames an 
liberal supply of smoke clouds encircling the 
sufferer. This plate—to my mind, a more 
artistic production than the others—is sub- 
scribed by the author himself “John Seller, 
execut.,” an ascription to the artist not alto- 
gether devoid, perhaps, of liability to illiterate 
misconstruction. 

Plate x. portrays drawing a treason con- 
vict on a hurdle to the place of execution. 
The designer expressly calls the tractor “a 
hurdle”; but it is represented as a sort of 
shallow basket or sledge without runners.* 

Plate xi. (and last) is described as “The 
Manner of Beheading the Peers of England 
for High Treason,” and was more particularly 
in my mind when I referred last week to a 
current question from time to time croppin 
up in these pages.t The scene is Tower Hil 
a locality with which, as I have said, the 
designer, or, at all events, the author and 
— was well acquainted. The White 

‘ower and bastions with the battlements of 
the towers of the outer ward form the back- 
ground. Among the spectators close to the 
scaffold stands a Yeoman Warder or Yeoman 
Porter, probably the former. He is correctly 
armed with a partisan ; this may be regarded 
as apparently an insignificant detail, but it 
is notable as confirming an impression of the 
essential accuracy of the engraving as a con- 
temporaneous production. His face is turned 
towards the scaffold, his back is presented to 
the inspector of the engraving. On the back 
of his uniform coat, beneath the conventional 
Tudor badge of rose and crown, appear the 
capital letters LR., incontrovertibly fixing 
the date of the scene, as I have already con- 
tended, as subsequent to 1685. The victim, 
blindfolded, is represented as lying full 
length prone on his stomach. The block, a 
squared billet, is apparently about from 
71in. to 9in. in diameter ; the length cannot 
be estimated, owing to the position of the 
figure not allowing of the display of the 
further end ; suffice it to say that the doomed 
nobleman’s neck is supported at certainly no 
greater height than 9in. above the plank 
flooring of the scaffold. From the fact that 
only one peer suffered on Tower Hill during 
the reign of James I[T., the period denoted by 
the yeoman’s initials and the costumes of the 
actors and spectators in and of the judicial 
tragedy, and when the author was living 

* See my paper subscribed Nemo, ‘N. & Q..,’ 
S. xi. 502 passim. 


and prospering, as a popular and flourishing 
draughtsman, designer, and tradesman, in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene depicted, 
with a branch business almost, if it may not 
be said to be quite, in view of the gruesome 
function,* I do not think I am unduly 
stretching my assumption if I, by induction, 
ascribe the illustration to a representation of 
the execution of James, Duke of Monmouth, 
on Tower Hill, on Wednesday, 15 July, 1685. 
The sufferer was indubitably a peer of Eng- 
land, the acknowledged son of the then late 
and the nephew of the reigning monarch. 
May we not reasonably assume that to the 
authorities of the Commonwealth, six-and- 
thirty years previously, the idea of an inno- 
vation on the established posture would not 
have occurred, and that they would not have 
conceded—it would not have suggested itself 
to them that they should concede—a more 
dignified or, at least, a more convenient (! 
posture to the grandfather than that assum 
without apparent question by the grandson ? 
If they did, what of the dying king’s inter- 
rogative pathetic protest, as recorded, refer- 
ring to the altitude of the block, “ Must it be 
no higher?” Such an inquiry would have 
been irrelevant, or at least superfluous, had 
“the kneeling posture” been provided for. 
Readers interested in the eo subject of 
position at the block should compare this 
engraving with a far finer piece of work, a 
vignette initial in the second volume of 
Bayley’s superb imperial quarto (the first) 
edition of his ‘History of the Tower.’ The 
attitude of the moribund is the same in both 
illustrations, and whoever it was who de- 
signed the plates for Bayley, the artist was, 
to my mind, indubitably acquainted with the 
receding work, longo intervallo, of John 
Seller. FNOMON. 


Sprenser’s Rosatinp.—In the very inter- 
esting note on ‘Spenser’s Lancashire Home’ 
(9 S. iii. 481) the writer refers to the con- 
jecture of one of Spenser’s biographers 
that Rosalind belonged to the Dynely 
family, of Dynely Hill, not far from the 
Towneley Hall estates, and adds, “But it 
is conjecture only, nothing more.” Few ex- 
cept specialist students have read all the 
biographies of Spenser, and one would like 
to know which biographer is referred to by 
F., the writer of the note; also whether that 
same biographer adduces any arguments to 
his conjecture. 

May not some argument, however slight, 
be based on the name Dynely itself? Ed- 


sa, Decollation of Charles I.’ (9 S. iii. 124, 316, 


* See ante, p. 23. 
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ward Kirke, in his ‘Glosse’ on the January 
glogue of the ‘Shepheard’s Calendar, says : 

* Rosalinde is a feigned name, which, being wel 
ordered, wil bewray the very name of hys love and 
mistresse, whom by that name he coloureth......So 
doth AruntiusStellaevery where call his Lady Asteris 
and Ianthis, albe it is wel knowen that her right 
name was Violentilla; as witnesseth Statius in his 
* Epithalamium,’ ” &c. 

Kirke was Spenser's college friend, and in 
his prefatory ‘Epistle’ to the A@glogues 
says, “ By meanes of some familiar acquaint- 
aunce I was made privie to his counsell and 
secret meaning in them, as also in sundry 
other works of his.” Mr. Hales, in his 
memoir of Spenser, referring to the name 
Rosalind, says :— 

‘Many solutions of this anagram have been 

essayed, mostly on the supposition that the lady 
lived in Kent; but Prof. Craik is certainly right 
in insisting that she was of the North.” 
Now in the tortuous art of anagrammatizing 
there would be nothing far wrong in trans- 
muting Dynely into Lynde, or even Lyndye, 
and if the lady’s name were Rosa, or any way 
transformable into a rose or the like, we have 
the anagram, if such it is, disclosed. Rosa- 
lind was a favourite name in Spenser's time. 
In Lodge’s novel so named we also find 
Alinda, and probably Rosalind is not a mere 
diminutive of Rosa, but a compound, Rosa 
linda, lovely Rose, as Rosamund is Rosa 
mundi, Rose of the World. Lodge’s Rosalind 
at first “accounted love a toy, and fancy a 
momentary passion, that as it was taken in 
with a gaze, might be shaken off with a wink.” 
enough to mention Shakspeare’s Rosa- 
ind. 

Perhaps in some local histories there are 
notices of the Dynely family of Lancashire 
which might throw incidental light on the 
identity of Spenser’s first love, who afterwards 
in the person of Myrabella was doomed by 
Cupid to be slave for a time of fierce Disdain 
and foolish Scorn. 

Is it possible that any descendants of Spen- 
ser have family documents which might throw 
light on the obscurer periods of the poet’s life? 
A descendant of his, the Rev. Edmund Spenser 
Tiddeman, died at West Harringfield Rectory, 
Chelmsford, so recently as Suveey in last 
year. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Srace Curtarn.—In the second edition, 
1898, of Mr. Haigh’s fascinating and scholarly 
work entitled ‘The Attic Theatre’ the author 
states that during the Elizabethan period of 
the English drama there was no curtain 
before the stage. I cannot understand how 
Mr. Haigh oval h 


ave made such a statement 


when all authorities are agreed that a curtain 
of some sort hung on an iron rod, and was 
suspended before the stage and drawn aside 
when the play began. The passage referred 
to will be found on p. 248 and reads as follows: 

“Hence it is possible that in the dramas just 
referred to they were quite content for the actors 
to come forward and take up their position in full 
view of the audience before the play actually com- 
menced. That such a supposition is not inadmis- 
sible is proved by the custom of the early English 
drama; on the Elizabethan stage we know for a fact 
that there was no drop-scene, and that in many 
cases a tableau had to arranged before the eyes 
of the spectators before the action could begin.” 


MAuRICE JONAS, 


AnGio-Saxon Speecu.—In the Globe news- 
yoeer of 31 May, in an article entitled ‘A 
Jision of the Past,’ by Frederick Gale, the 
following amusing incidents aredescribed, and 
may be wortha small space in ‘N.&Q.’ The 
occasion was an examination of the Board 
School, and it is related of the parson that 
“the only difference he had with the Govern- 
ment Inspector who came to examine the Board 
School was about the pronunciation of the word 
‘wood.’ ‘Spell the word,’ asked the Inspector. 
* Now, what is that?’ ‘Ood,’ saidthe boy. ‘Nay! 
Nay! you forget the “w.” Try again.’ ‘Ood,’ 
answered the boy. ‘Quite right, boy,’ struck in 
the parson. ‘It is ood.’ And to the Inspector 
he remarked, ‘We are of the old Anglo-Saxon 
breed down here, and ‘“‘ood” is what you call 
** wood” in London.’ And he emphasized this theory 
on the way to his house for luncheon. A little child 
had her bootlace down. ‘Come here, little girl,’ 
said the Inspector ; ‘ we like tidiness, and your lace 
is down.’ Tableau: Little girl, with her thumb 
in her mouth and her little china-blue eyes fixed on 
him, staring at him. ‘Sally, lass, hitch up thy 
latchet,’ the parson said. ‘Ees, Zur,’ was the 
answer. ‘ Did not I tell you that you London In- 
spectors don’t know our dialect?’ And_ both 
laughed and went in to lunch at the vicarage.” 


B. H. L. 


GortHe on Dante.—Goethe is sometimes 
reproached for his supposed _ low estimate of 
Dante’s divine poem, tested by his notorious 
rejection of the “‘ Inferno’ as abominable, of 
the ‘Purgatorio’ as ambiguous, and of the 
‘Paradiso’ as ious.” But it may be worth 
while recording that this paradoxical ex- 
pression, provoked by a conversation which 
Goethe had with a young Italian during his 
second stay at Rome in 1787, is found to be 
merely an ironical remark. To every un- 
biassed reader who will glance at the words in 
the original context their true meaning must 
be perfectly evident (cf. vol. xxix. p. 53 of 
Goethe’s ‘ Werke,’ published during his life- 
time, Stuttgart, 1830). Fortunately, this in- 
cidental remark is not the only passage of 
Goethe’s works whence we can learn his 
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opinion on Dante. There are several other 
references to Dante which clearly show that 
Goethe, far from disdaining Dante, expressed 
his profound sympathy for and admiration of 
Dante’s immortal work. Let me briefly quote 
a few of them :— 

“‘Those verses including the death of Ugolino and 
his children by starvation belong to the sublimest 
creations of poetic art.”—Vol. xxxiii. p. 205. 

“*T praise our Dante, indeed, who teaches us how 
to love Nature and Art as divine daughters ” (with 
regard to ‘Inferno,’ xi. 98).—Vol. xlv. pp. 291-2. 

**A poem like Dante’s ‘Inferno’ cannot be con- 
ceived of, unless we bear constantly in mind that 
a great genius, and worthy citizen of one of the most 

rominent cities of that time, together with the 
Lilow-citisens of his party, were deprived of all 
privileges and rights, and driven into exile.” 

‘To enable us to estimate justly the eminent 
power of Dante’s imagination and spirit, it is im- 
portant to remember that just in his age, when 
Giotto flourished, plastic art had arisen again to its 
natural vigour. Dante was filled and inspired by 
the same plastic mind and symbolic genius. He 

reeived the objects with such a clearness that 
Ie could present them most distinctly as if they 
were drawn from nature.” 


These brief utterances may suffice, I believe, 
to substantiate Goethe's real consideration 


and love for Dante. Kress. 
Oxford. 


“ConcertEs.”— Some correspondence re- 
specting this word appeared in ‘N. & Q. a 
few years ago, but I have mislaid the exact 
dates. The following book, printed at Frank- 
fort in 1581, carries on its title what I pre- 
sume to be a very early employment of the 
term :— 

“Congeries Paracelsice Chemie de Transmuta- 
tionibus Metallorum......Accessit Genealogia Mine- 
ralium atque metallorum omnium eiusdem autoris. 
G. Dorneo interprete.” 

W. Roperts. 


Tae Betts or FLAuNpDEN CuuRcH, 
Herts.—Through the courtesy of the vicar, 
the Rev. A. D. Hilton, and with the kind 
assistance of Mr. Sergeant, I was enabled, 
some two years ago, to see a very interesting 
old bell, now in the belfry of St. John’s Church, 
Uxbridge Moor, on which was the follow- 
ing inscription, showing it to be a “saint’s 
bell”: “Sancte Johanne, Ora Pro Nobis a.p. 
1578.” This bell, which strikes the note a in 
beautiful tones, is about 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
and was cast ina foundry at Reading. It was 

resented to the new church at Uxbridge 
Moor by Dr. Beazley, the then head master 
of the Grammar School; but through whom 
it came into his possession after-the dismant- 
ling of old Flaunden Church, about 1830, 
seems doubtful. This little cruciform ivy- 
mantled ruin stands in the green valley on 


the banks of the river Chess, midway between 
Latimer village and Chenies Mill, a most 
picturesque object. Its tower formerly con- 
tained three bells. Can your correspondents 
give any information as to what became 
of the other two, after the building of the 
new church in the village of Flaunden, one 
and a half miles distant, and the unroofing 
and partial demolition of this interesting 
old building ? W. Arnotp Burcess. 


Brick DATED 1393.—In his contribution to 
the June number of Longman’s Magazine 
Mr. Rider Haggard refers to the discovery, 
on pulling down some old cottages at or near 
Ditchingham, of a brick stamped with the date 
1393. Is it quite certain that the supposed 3 
is not a5 pay reversed ?—a blunder by 
no means unprecedented in sixteenth-century 
inscriptions. Thomas Wright, in ‘ Essays on 
Archeological Subjects, p. 76, asserts that 
Arabic numerals did not come into use in 
this country before the fifteenth century, 
and that the earliest authentic date in Eng- 
land inscribed in Arabics is 1445. An inter- 
esting assortment of early forms of these 
figures illustrates the subject. 

At West Wyke, near South Tawton, Devon, 
I remember being puzzled by a tablet set in 
the front, carved with the date 1383 (straight- 
topped 3’s), in characters of sixteenth or 
seventeenth century style, as I thought. I 
should be very pleased if I could believe that 
these figures really meant what they read 
for West Wyke belonged to the Wykes of 
North Wyke until it was sold to the Battis- 
hulls about 1464. The house—which, by-the- 
by, is the scene of Mr. Baring-Gould’s romance 
‘John Herring ’—has, of course, been altered 
since that period, and the corbels over all the 
windows, bearing the initials I. B. and W., 

int to its having been rebuilt by the John 

ttishull who married Joane Wood (daughter 
and heir of Walter Wood, of Bristowe), and 
died 1564, so that the date 1585 would still 
seem a little irrelevant. 

On p. 123 of ‘Old South-East Lancashire’ 
is shown an inscription on a bell intended 
for 1587, but the 5 is quite as much like a 2; 
and in ‘ The Leigh Chronicle,’ edited by Rose, 
there is as frontispiece a (seventeenth-cen- 
tury?) woodcut of armorial bearings, in which 
the year 1557 has decided 3’s with square 
heads, as at West Wyke. 

Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 


CROMWELL AND HIS War Brerte.—In the 
Central Hall of the Academy Exhibition is 
a gigantic bronze statue of Cromwell. He 


is In campaigning dress— jackboots, spu 
drawn sword, and so forth ; and in his os 
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is a large book, which could by no possibility 
have come out of his pocket. Now the fact 
is that Cromwell had a pocket edition of the 
Bible, strongly bound in two volumes—Old 
Testament and New. They are small enough 
to go into pockets. I have often seen them, 
as they are in the possession of my sister, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, of Kensington. 
. Denny 


EprraprH.—Collectors will be interested in 
E. G.’s translation of the epitaph composed 
by the late Bishop Wesdeuesth of St. An- 
drews, for his wife’s grave in Buxted church- 
yard, which appeared in the Spectator of 
24 June :— 

“It was said by the late Lord Derby to be ‘ un- 
translatable,’ but I have made an attempt to give 
an English version of it :— 

1, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus, I bona nostri 
Pars anime ! Meerens altera disce sequi ! 

Go, loved too much! God calls thee, go! 

My soul’s best part, ascend on high ! 

Thou other part left here in woe, 

Learn thou to follow when I die.” 

8. 


Deatu or THackeray.—Mr. F. C. Burnand> 
in ‘Punch Notes,’ Pall Mall Magazine for 
July, says, “During the Christmas time of 
my first year on Punch, Thackeray died ; the 
date is January 2, 1864.” I think Thackeray 
died on Christmas eve, 1863. I was then in 
London, and remember his death well. 
GeorGE ANGuUs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“To Heve.”—This word was used in Devon- 
shire early in the century in the sense of to 
hide or cover, to roof over with heling stones, 
and to earth up potatoes, most frequently in 
the latter sense. Sometimes it meant to be- 
smear or daub with dirt. Believed to be 
quite obsolete now. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Ost: Osean.— The origin of this well- 
known West Indian term is not precisely 
defined in any of our existing dictionaries. 
We find such statements as “probably of 
African origin” (Webster and Chambers), 
“said to be of African origin” (the ‘Cen- 
tury’), “said to have been introduced from 
Africa” (Worcester). The following quota- 
tion from the Rev. Hugh Goldie’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Efik Language’ (of Old Calabar), Glas- 
gow, 1874, p. 300, appears to set the matter 
at rest, and should interest etymologists and 
students of folk-lore: “ Udio, a thing, or mix- 
ture of things, put in the ground, as a charm, 
to cause sickness or death. The Obeah of the 
West Indies.” 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“To BE AFF THE GLEG.”—-What is the pre- 
cise meaning of the word gleg in this? 
The meaning of the phrase is_ evident 
enough, as may be seen from the following 
quotation :— 

*“*Nay, noo, yer aff the gl in, man. The 
lassie » 4 a prin for kim —*Gorden Car- 


glen’ (1891), p. 108. 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


“ GLIMIGRIM.”—- 

“Tom Julmot, a rapscallion souldier, and Mary 
Leekin, married by license, 4 Jan., 1748/9. Caspian 
Bowls of well acidulated Glimigrim.” — Extract 
from Parish Register of Seasalter, near Whit- 
stable (quoted in Parish-Shaw’s ‘ Kentish Glossary’). 

The glossary explains this word glimi- 
grim by “punch.” Is the word still known 
near Whitstable ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


New TuHeatre, Street.—Where was 
this theatre? A bill of 1766 announces that 
a concert will take place, when scenes from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘The Hole in the 
Wall’ will be performed. 

“The tickets to be had at the Bush, Fountain, 
Nagg’s Head, Rummer and White Hart Taverns, at 
Forster’s Coffee House, of Mr. Tucker, the bottom 
of Corn Street, of Mr. Smith, at Mrs. Serjeant’s, 
near Lime-Kiln Dock, and of Mr. Heath, box 
keeper at the theatre, where places for the boxes 
may be taken.” 

I shall be glad of an rticulars. 

S. J. A. F. 

{‘The Hole in the Wall’ was first played 23 June, 

1813, at Drury Lane.] 


Remineton & Co., PuBLisHers.—Can any 
one tell me who absorbed the business of this 
firm carried on at 15, King Street, Covent 
Garden ? ALFRED HALL. 


Fanny Arkin Kortricut. —I should be 
glad if any correspondent could inform me 
if this authoress is still living, and, if so, 
could furnish her address. 

ALFRED HALL. 


Henry Srpney, or Romyney.—In 
a recently published work I have been some- 
what surprised to read that Henry Sidney 
(Earl of mney)—one of the seven who 
signed the famous invitation to William of 


James Piatt, Jun. | Orange—some years after William’s accession 
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to the English throne “told Lord Halifax 
that he cursed the very hour in which he 
brought King William into England.” The 
author of the work referred to fails to print 
any authority for this important statement. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ very kindly 
supply it ? INTERESTED. 


STEPHENSON Famity.— Wanted a MS. 
peseree of the Stephenson family descended 
rom Robert Fitz Stephenson. MS. pedigrees 
of this family are believed to exist in [reland, 
but have been lost by the family. Any par- 
ticulars will be most gratefully received by 
(Mrs.) P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 
Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Portrait or Epwarp V1i.—Among the 
portraits of Edward VI. is there one corre- 
sponding to the following description? Three- 
quarter-length, age about twelve, wearing 
white stockings, trunk hose, a red doublet, 
and red overcoat lined with ermine, black 
cap and jewelled band, and holding his 
gloves and a sceptre. I can find no descrip- 
tion or engraving of a portrait of the king 
holding a sceptre, and should be grateful for 
any information. M. Forrescue. 

Mackworth House, Derby. 


*Book-Worip.’—In All the Year Round, 
No. 29, 12 Nov., 1859, was a poem with the 
above title, of nine stanzas of six lines 
each. I wish, if possible, to get to know the 
author. I send the first and ninth stanzas :— 
When the dim presence of the awful night 

Clasps in its jewell’d arms the slumb’ring earth, 
Alone I sit beside the lowly light, 

That like a dream-tire flickers on my hearth, 
With some joy-teeming volume in my hand— 

A peopled planet, opulent and grand. 


What then, to me, is all your sparkling dance, 
Wine-purpled banquet, or vain Fashion’s blaze, 
hus roaming thro’ the realms of rich Romance, 
Old Book-World and its wealth of royal days, 

For ever with these brave and brilliant ones 

That fill Time’s channel like a stream of Suns? 

RicHarp HEMMING. 
11, East Grove, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


CaRDINAL oF Naptes.—- In Le Neve’s 
‘Fasti’ one of the prebendaries of Corring- 
ham in Lincoln Cathedral is styled simply 
“Cardinal of Agrifolio.” Browne Willis 
styles him “ the Lord Cardinalis of Agrifolio,” 
saying that he is so called in Fox’s ‘ Book of 
Martyrs,’ i. 562. He is said to have held the 
stall 13 June, 1379, and in 1384. I cannot 
quite distinguish this person. Was he Wil- 
ham Aigrefeuille, jun., who became cardinal 
with title of 5. Stephano in Monte Celio? 
Or was he the same as “ Perin, Cardinal of 


Naples”? Le Neve says that Cardinal 
Agrifolio was Archdeacon of Taunton in 
1374, Archdeacon of Berks in 1378, and that 
the Cardinal of Naples was Archdeacon of 
Dorset in 1379. 

The Patent Rolls have some references, 
which, however, do not quite clear up the 
difficulty. Thus :— 

1380, 12 June. Licence for the king’s 
lieges to be proctors for the Cardinal of 
Naples, and receive his profits of the arch- 
deaconry of Dorchester, and of the prebend 
of Coryngham, Lincoln. 

1383, 26 Feb. Licence for Perin, Cardinal 
Deacon of St. George’s in Velabro, styled “of 
Naples,” to receive the profits of the prebend 
of Sutton, Lincoln, aa the archdeaconry of 
Taunton, to which he has been provided by 
the Pope. 

1383, 10 March. Revocation of licence to 
Perin, &c., so far as it relates to prebend of 
Sutton, Lincoln. 

1383, Dec. 12. Commission as to prebend 
of Sutton held by Perin, Cardinal of Naples. 
The king granted the disposal of fruits of 
benefices held by rebel cardinals, whether 
pure Frenchmen or adherents of the French 
wipes the said prebend held by the rebel 
Cardinal of Albano...... 

1384, May 14. Licence for the Cardinal of 
Naples, who lately demised to use of king’s 
secretary the prebend of Buckingham, ¢.e., 
Sutton, Lincoln, to hold in lieu thereof the 
prebend of Coryngham. C. Moor. 

Vicarage, Gainsborough. 


ScaRLet IN THE HuntTING Fifty 
years ago it was a prevalent notion that the 
reason why men in the hunting field wore 
scarlet was for the sake of making them dis- 
tinctly visible at a distance, and that the 
desire of being distinguishable from afar 
arose from the catastrophe which befell 
William Rufus because he was not seen. A 
country squire who had been “a might 
hunter” in his youth assured me that suc 
had been the practice ever since William’s 
death. I find the notion not confined to 
one part of the country, but known 
in widely separated districts. How did 
the fancy originate? Fox-hunting did not 
attain to the dignity of a national sport 
until about a century and a half ago. The 
Belvoir Hunt was established in 1750, and 
the Badminton some twelve years later 
(Kebbel, ‘The Old and the New in English 
Country Life,’ p. 81). Of course, stag-hunting 
in somethin like its present form is earlier ; 


but in the Middle Ages and the Tudor times, 
I think, the quarry was always, when possible, 
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shot with the bow, not done to death by the 
hounds. In any case, I am pretty sure that 
no special costume was adopted for the 
sport. 

Though untrue, this notion as to the origin 
of the scarlet coat does not seem like folk- 
lore, but rather to be the invention of some 
man of letters. In any case, it would be 
interesting to know its origin. 

K. P. D. E. 


CaTTLE Aas CRIMINALS, AND THEIR EXEcu- 
tT1on.--I have read that there is extant an 
order issued by the magistrates of Gisors in 
1405, commanding payment to be made to 
the carpenter who had erected the scaffold 
on which an ox had been executed “for 
its demerits.” Were cattle ever treated as 
criminals and executed in any part of the 
United Kingdom? Such executions were 
common, I believe, on the Continent even in 
the seventeenth century. What was its 
origin ; and were the cattle so executed black 
or white in colour? R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Tue Ten Vireins.—Il have two coloured 
— of the parable of the five wise and 

ve foolish virgins. The names of painter 
and engraver are cut away, but the figures 
are evidently a mother and four daughters, 
English, aristocratic, and very beautiful. 
Will any one kindly throw some light on the 
subject Davip A. Noon. 


“ How..”—Being asked by a man to tell 
our surveyor of drains that his men had not 
been “to see after the howl,” I inquired 
what a “howl” is. The answer was, “A 
wooden waterway under a road.” I cannot 
find the word in any dictionary. Is it in 
general use ; and what is its derivation ? 

C. B. 

Epworth. 


“THat” such phrases as 
“To do that is righteous in Thy sight” is 
“that” a demonstrative, with relative under- 
stood, or vice versé? Does it stand for “ that 
{which]” or “[the thing] that”? I have been 
told that it is demonstrative, and that I 


| 


ought to emphasize it ; but I am inclined to 
regard it as relative, and therefore unemphatic. 
It seems to me that 2 Chron. xx. 21 is a de- | 
cisive proof of this interpretation ; for in that 


place “that” must be relative, as the demon- | drawn from some other features of the coin. 
| head of the Republic on these coins (and they form 


strative is “ those,” understood. W. E. B. 


p. 69; Nesfield, ‘English Grammar Past an 


Pre- 
sent,’ p. 154.] 


AvTHOR oF TRANSLATION WANTED.—Who | gj 


the well-known passage in the ‘Ars Poetica,’ 
“ Segnius irritant animos demissa,” &c. ?— 
Sounds which address the ear are lost and die, 
But truths submitted to the faithful sight 
Are writ and graven with a of light. 


G. J. W. 


A Louvre.— What kind of a dance is this ? 
Littré gives no explanation of the word in 
this sense. T. B 


JEANETTE Lo BouquETIkRE DU 
Patats Royat.—Where can I find an account 
of her? She lived in the reign of Louis XVI. 

JERMYN. 


THe Wire or THomas Moore.—Some years 
age I asked a question through the medium 
of ‘N. & Q. with reference to the wife of 
Thomas Moore, which failed to elicit an 
answer. Perhaps I may be more fortunate 
this time. Is there any portrait or engraving 
of the lady extant? She seems to have been 
remarkable for her beauty, frequent refer- 
ences to which are to be found in the ‘Diary’ 
of her husband. May I also repeat another 
question which I have put before without 
any success, but which I think would have 
deserved a reply from anybody who had 
happened to know. What became of Moore’s 
effects after the death of his widow in 1867? 
She bequeathed his library, I believe, to the 
Royal Irish Academy. But what was done 
with the other relics of the poet and his 
“Bessy ”; and what has been the subsequent 
history of Hopeston [?] College ? 

MorGan McManon, 


Five-rranc Prece. — If the 
subject has not already been noticed in 
former issues of ‘N. & Q.,’ the enclosed clever 
reading of the Republican French five-franc 
piece, taken from the Spectator of 3 June, 
deserves a place :— 

“The ‘Twenty Years’ Resident’ who refers in 
the Spectator of 20 May to the punctuation on 
French coins after the words ‘Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,’ must evidently have heard of an old 
play upon words which used to be indulged in by 

yalists and other malcontents after the establish- 
ment of the Republic in France. The same punctua- 
tion can be found on nearly all the silver coins that 
have been struck since the fall of the Empire, and 
the same joke on the double meaning of the word 
‘ point’ was made so far back as the early seventies, 


| but together with the following clever jeu de mots 


The 


the bulk of the silver money now in circulation) is 


[See Earle, ‘Simple Grammar of me ge | &e., that of a rather stout-looking female, with a bounti- 


ful supply of hair fastened up in ‘tresses.’ Above 
this head is a star, and below it appears the name 
of the master of the Mint, or of the artist who de- 
ed the figure (I forget which), ‘Oudinet.’ The 


was the author of the following lines, from | joke I refer to, and which was a very popular one 
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amongst all adversaries of the Republic, consisted | philoso hers. As for Virgil, of course he 
7 re mae of a and saying, | was a Ghibeline in the sublimated sense of 
* Liberté, point ; Egalité, point ; Fraternité, point’; | 

and then adding, after turning the coin round, the word, «.¢., a champion of the universal 
‘Sous la République en Détresse’ (des Tresses), 
*Ou diner?’ (6 

to the star a 


poverty existing under Republican institutions is | 
meant to express.” 


which Theodora is likened. 
J. H. Rrverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


Beglies, 
DANTEIANA. 
(9 §. iii. 461.) 


1. Dante makes it plain enough that | 


heretics of all kinds were to be found in|! a 
|authority for importing the article. Of 


these burning tombs ; the mention of Pope 
Anastasius shows that. But this “ Epi- 
cureanism” was a form of unbelief which, 


as we learn elsewhere, he specially detested, | 


and which was rife in his age, the imperial 
—_ being deeply tainted with it. It is, 
no doubt, partly for this reason t 

dwells so much on the subject, as if to 
indicate that, while his political sympathies 
were now mainly with that party, he did 


not endorse their religious views. Of course, | Of 
in 


at the supposed date of the “vision” he was 
still a Guelf, in the service of a Guelf 
state. 

What university has recognized Dr. Scar- 
tazzini’s merits by a professorship? Last 
October he was still dating from Fahrwangen, 
in Aargau, where he has for some time, I 
believe, discharged the functions of pastor. 

2. Ubbidir: of course Farinata. “I was 
already anxious to tell him.” I do not think 
conte “exacts brevity.” It is a little of 
cognitus and a little of comptus, but not 
curtus. 

3. Does any one still suppose that Dante’s 
assignment of positions in the next world 
was influenced in the very smallest degree 
by political considerations ? 

4. The exclamation “Egli stesso poeta !” 
and the query “Fu Virgilio Ghibellino?” are 
lovely specimens of Scartazzinian criticism. 
As if because a man wrote a few amatory 
verses at a time when and in a soviety where 
every cultivated person was doing the like— 
verses, too, dashed with — 

s 


he must n hold poets higher than 


communicasset” means a good deal more 


“Ubbidiente Abraam patriarca” would not, 
think, be Italian; and there seems no 


course, so far as punctuation goes, the MSS. 
tell us nothing, and an itor may do 
what he likes. Dr. Moore, however, in his 
‘Textual Criticism,’ ad loc. speaks of the 


alteration of the usually accepted reading 
hat he| With a toleration which, I confess, surprises 
|me. To me it seems the suggestion of a dull 
| person. The defiant emphasis on the ode- 
| dience of Moses—of whom at least one instance 


gross disobedience is recorded—is quite 
Dante’s manner. Compare the “bene- 
genitus Manfredus” of ‘ Vulg. El.’ i. 12. And 
the antithesis between legista and uhbidiente 
—“he gave the law, and kept the law he 
gave ”—strikes me as quite good enough, even 
if, as Dr. Moore says, “ not very forcible.” 
May I add that “Cary and Tomlinson ” is 
a rather comical juxtaposition of authorities, 
unless, indeed, it is meant to embrace all the 
intervening degrees of merit? 
A. J. Burier. 


Tue Wetsu (9 S. iii. 427).—The 
Stephen Hervey referred to was of London, 
oat of East Betchworth (near Reigate), co. 
Surrey, the only surviving son and _ heir 
of Stephen Hervey, of the same places, 
barrister-at-law and bencher of the Middle 
Temple, by Dorothy his wife, daughter of 
William Conyers, of Walthamstow, co. Essex, 
Serjeant-at-law, and Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir William Beecher, of Hoobery, in Rainold, 
co. Bedford. He was born 20 Oct., 1655, 
and baptized at Walthamstow 2 Nov. fol- 
lowing; admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 


acquainted with the French language will know the | has got a little mixed ; but there cannot be 
meaning of dining @ /a belle Etoile, and appreciate | : : ee 
; the sarcasm w hich this (mistaken) reference to the much question as to the version which Dante 
followed. Platina is very muddled about it, 
82:3 of in irrelevant anecdotes about 
Oudinet was the artist who the By way, where does 
| female figure of the Republic on the coins. | oGovern find any dates in Platina! i 
Disraeli in * Lothair’ refers to the figure, to | PY a, 1481) has none ; though 
jan early owner has noted in the margin, 
“Ab anno iiij‘iiij*xix I suppose 499}, 
| Sedit annis [sec] ij diebus xxiiij ”—two months 
longer than Platina him. [ may add 
| that “ Plotino thessalonicensi 
than “granted audience to P.” 
There can be no question, in my opinion, 
that “legista e ubbidiente” must go together. 
| 
| 
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School 11 March, 1670/1, and elected thence 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, 11 June, 
being matriculated 27 June (and os 
4 July), 1671, but did not graduate ; admittec 
of the Middle Temple 12 Feb., 1672/3 ; called 
to the bar there 21 May, 1680, and made a 
bencher 1706; J.P., co. Surrey; elected M.P. 
for Reigate 22 July, 1698, 3 Jan., 1700/1, 
21 Nov., 1701, 17 July, 1702, and 8 May, 1705; 
steward to the celebrated John (“Sylva “7 
Evelyn, of Wootton, co. Surrey, at his first 
manorial courts in that county, September, 
1701, when he was paid for the six days’ 
attendance six guineas, and Mr. Martin, 
his clerk, three guineas ; in April, 1704 (and 
probably earlier and later), he had chambers 
in Brick Court, Temple ; made a Welsh judge 
(loco Wm. Peisley) 3 June, 1706 ; died 24 May, 
1707, and was buried in his vault in the 
parish church of East Betchworth 26 same 
month ; his will, dated 31 Aug., 1706, was 

roved 17 June following (P.C.C., “ Poley,” 
‘o. 143). He married, 15 Aug., 1693, his cousin, 
Anne Harvey, second daughter of John 
Harvey, of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, Turkey 
merchant and treasurer of the Levant (or 
Turkey) Company, by Elizabeth his wife, one 
of the daughters and coheirs of John Bar- 
nard (or Bernard) of Stowford, co. Somerset, 
Esq and by her—who was born in St. Mary- 
at-Hill 21 (or 31) Jan., 1670/1, and buried at 
East Betchworth 17 Aug., 1744—had issue 
four sons, John (the Welsh judge), Stephen 
bencher of the Middle Temple), Martin, and 

illiam (M.D.)—the two latter being twins— 
and four daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, Dorothy, 
and Frances. Concerning these children 
(with the exception of John, as below) I do 
not deem it necessary for your querist’s pur- 
poses to state more. 

John Hervey, the eldest son, was of Essex 
Court, Temple, London, and of East Betch- 
worth. He was born in June, 1696, and 
baptized at the latter place 25 same month ; 
admitted of the Middle Temple 17 May, 1709; 
called to the bar there; made a bencher 
23 Nov., 1723 ; appointed a Welsh judge (loco 
Henry Proctor, deceased) 4 Feb., 1744/5 ; M.P. 
for Reigate 16 Feb., 1738/9, and for Walling- 
ford, co. Berks, 1754-64 ; died at his chambers 
in Essex Court 30 July, 1764, and was buried 
at East Betchworth 8 following month. His 
will, dated 5 Aug., 1763, was proved 2 Aug., 
1764 (P.C.C., “ Simpson,” fo. 309). He married, 
ec. 1731, Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 
Christopher Des Bouverie, of Chart Sutton, 
co. Kent, and of London, Knt., by Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter and heir ot Ralph Free- 
man, of East Betchworth, Esq.; and by 


at the latter place 11 same month) had issue 
two sons, Christopher and John—of whom I 
will only add that the last-named died vitd 
patris 9 Jan., 1758, under the age of twenty- 
one years. 

These Herveys (whose arms were Gules, 
on a bend argent three trefoils slipped vert, 
on a canton or a leopard’s face of the field) 
certainly descended from the Harveys who 
were yeomen of West Walton, co. Norfolk, 
during at least some part of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; but they claimed 
earlier descent (the evidence in proof of which 
is, however, apparently wanting) from a 
family of the same name, lords of Thurleigh, 
co. Bedford. Among their ancestors were 
Stephen Hervey, of Cotton End, in Hardings- 
ton, co. Northampton, auditor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to Queen Elizabeth and James I.; 
Sir Fras. Hervey, Judge of the Common Pleas, 
1624; and Sir Stephen Hervey, made Knight 
of the Bath at the coronation of Charles I. 
The Rev. James Hervey, author of ‘ Medita- 
tions among the Tombs,’ was also their kins- 


PrickLy Pear §. iii. 469).—The Western 
Daily Mercury (Plymouth) for 19 June, in 
its Australian letter, dated Sydney, 9 May, 
under the heading of ‘An Australian 
Vegetable Pest,’ gives the following :— 


“An old lady died recently at Singleton, in New 
South Wales, who possessed the unenviable reputa- 
tion of having introduced the prickly pear, one of 
the most destructive vegetable pests in Australia, 
to the northern half of the colony. She used to 
boast that, over sixty years ago, she carried a leaf 
of the pest in a pot to the residence of a medical 
man in the epuuaiio, where she was employed. The 
plant was then regarded as a curiosity, and was 
used for hedges. Very quickly, however, it spread 
all over the district, and it is now hard to find an 
acre of land in these parts free from it, while hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres of the poorer classes 
of land are entirely overrun with it. It is stated 
that the work of eradicating and keeping down the 
pest has cost one landowner over 10,000/., and a 
couple of brothers engaged in pastoral pursuits a 
similar sum, while other large estates have been 
proportionately handicapped.’ 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


See 8" S. viii. 188, 254, at which references 
the same question is asked and — 


Ports AND THE TENDER Passion (9" §. iii. 
467).—-The avowal of Pushkin, noted by Mr. 
MARCHANT, is certainly frank enough ; but I 
should think it could be equalled. The first 
part quoted (“Le premier amour est toujours 
une affaire de sentiment...... Le second est 


her (who died 1 April, 1757, and was buried 


une affaire de volupté, voyez-vous?”) had 
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been said two hundred years earlier, by La | 
Rochefoucauld: “Dans les premiéres passions, | 
les femmes aiment l’amant ; dans les autres, | 
elles aiment l'amour.” The second part (“Mon 
mariage avec...... mon cent-troisiéme amour”) 
pales to nothing beside such a confession as 
that made by the Earl of Rochester to Bishop 
Burnet, in which the poet stated, among other 
things, that for four entire years he had lived 
in partial, varying to complete, intoxication. 
Grorce MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Martyr Bisnop or Arman S. ii. 525 ; 
lil. 371, 454).—I am obliged to my kinsman 
and namesake, Mr. J. H. McGovern, for his 
correction. The “slip” was due to a culpable 
neglect of what be ‘ N. & Q.’s’ second 
motto, “ Verify quotations,” though it in no 
way lessens the force of my point. The! 
interests of accuracy were unluckily ignored, | 
while, however, those of truth were left) 
unimpaired. But then ‘N. & Q.’ is nothing 
if not accurate, and I repeat my obligation 
to Mr. McGovern for the correction. One 
word only in palliation of my error. The 
quotation was made from Mr. McGovern’s 
excellent ‘Historical Notices of the Mac- 
Gauran or McGovern Clan’ r: the second 
part of which consists of a chronological 
arrangement of facts after the manner of 
the ‘Four Masters, and contains (ad an. 
1593) the passage I excerpted. This arrange- 
ment misled me, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing note appended to it :— 

“O’Donovan’s ‘Four Masters’; also Connellan’s 
‘Four Masters,’ ‘The Annals of Loch Cé,’ ‘Calendar 
of State Papers, Ireland,’ temp. Elizabeth and James, 
Gilbert's History of Affairs in Ire- 
land,’ and other reliable sources have been consulted 
and quoted in an abbreviated form.” 

We now know the passage lies in Mac- 
Geoghegan’s ‘History’; but had initials de- | 
noting the source been placed opposite each 
year I had been spared the blunder; the | 
omission, however, is accounted for by the fact 
that the whole book is (as the author has 
since intimated to me) purely elementary, and 
the first instalment of a Sone and more 
exhaustive work. Let us hope that Mr. 
McGovern will soon find leisure to produce 
what will be hailed as a boon by the ional. 
ants of a somewhat noteworthy clan, his com- 

tency for which he has more than once 

emonstrated in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Storm Famity (9* S. iii. 488).—Tne ‘ Index 
to Heirs at Law,’ “ Next of Kin.” letter S., 
by S. H. Preston, 27, Chancery Lane, 


would probably give the information. In 
Supplement to Chambers’s ‘ Index,’ by 8. H. 
Preston, I find David and Elizabeth Storm 
and Henrietta (or Cilliers) Storm are entered 
as being inquired for. K. Sr. C. F. 


CHARADE (9" S. iii. 187, 237, 296, 331, 473). 
—lIs not the solution of this “eye-sore 
Horace Wm. NEWLAND. 


Warrer Scorr: ‘Guy MANNERING’ 
(9 §. iii, 188, 429, 493).—Is this of any 
interest? My father, a Nithsdale man, a 
member of a musical family, had neither 
good ear nor singing voice; though for 
reading and speaking his voice was pleasant, 
most certainly not harsh. I have heard him 
say that any attempt of his to sing always 
brought the criticism from his mother that 
he was “timmer-tuned, and tempered like 
the beetle”; the beetle being the wooden 
mallet used in a wooden bowl] for mashing 
potatoes. FE. J. 


Portrait or Tom Paine (9 S. iii. 285, 391). 
—I have three old engraved half-length 
portraits of Tom Paine—the largest 11 in. by 
9in., Sharp se., published by Truelove, 
240, eaed another 54 in. by 4 in., from the 
picture by Peel of Philadelphia, in the 
possession of T. B. Hollis, Esq., P. Maguire 
sculp. The other is an oval, engraved by 
Mackenzie from a miniature by H. Richards, 

ublished 31 March, 1800, by G. Cawthorne, 
British Library, Strand, London. 

Jas. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


GoetueE (9* §. iii. 486).—The original pas- 
sage from Goethe sought by W. I. occurs in 
Goethe’s ‘Gespriiche mit Eckermann’—con- 
versations with Eckermann during the last 
decennium of Goethe’s life, 1823-1832, which 
were originally printed in 1835, and have been 
since frequently reprinted, the most recent 
edition being that of H. Diintzer, 3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1899, published by Brockhaus. 

H. Kress. 


W. L. will find the passage of which he is 
in quest in ‘Conversations with Eckermann,’ 
p. 512 (“ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 1874). 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 


“PuTs NOWT UP TO MEAN NowT” (9% 
S. iii. 485).—This seems to be a curious 
double use, closely analogous to the puzzle 
rovided for beginners in the learning of 

rench of the opposite meanings of “aucun,” 
“rien,” and “jamais,” though, of course, in 
the folk-speech of Derbyshire “nowt,” as 
Mr. Ratcuirre, is not accom- 


panied by any such indication of its positive 
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or negative sense as is usually supplied in 
French by the context. The usage, how- 
ever, is so rare in English that its affinity 
with Gallic idioms is remarkable. 


“ APHIKOUMON” (9% §. iii. 485).—As a 
piece of the Passover cake is saved from year 
to year in some Jewish households, so in 
some Christian homes a loaf of bread baked 
on Good Friday or one of the “ cross-buns” 

uliar to the day is carefully preserved, to 

» used for styptic and other remedial pur- 
poses. See, for instance, Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities, vol. i. p. 155. George IV.’s 
Queen Caroline appears to have shared the 
belief concerning sympathetic shrivelling :— 

“She was in the frequent habit after dinner of 
moulding little wax figures, which she supplied 
with horns, and into which she stuck three pins 
taken from her dress, previous to roasting them 
before a fire. She did it half in bravado and half 
with the superstition that by destroying this curious 


series of effigies of her husband she would in turn | 


destroy him.”—Tytler’s ‘Six Royal Ladies of the 
House of Hanover,’ p. 280. 
Sr. Swrrary. 


A Hoy (9 S. iii. 365, 491).—I have already 
noted two old quotations for hoy in my 
dictionary, viz., Spenser, ‘F. Q.,’ ii. 10, 64, and 
Gascoigne, ‘ Fruits of War,’ st. 136. But I 
now find that “an hoye of Dorderyght” is 
mentioned as early as 1495, in ‘The Paston 
Letters,’ ed. Gairdner, iii. 338. However, the 
next part of the ‘ H.E.D.’ will tell us all about 
it. Water W. SKEaT. 


“A religious Hoy sets off every week for 
Margate.” See Sydney Smith’s article on 
Methodism in Edinburgh Review, 1808; 
‘Works,’ vol. i. p. 94 (Longmans, 1859). 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


*Goop Liygs’ (9 iii. 466).—A curious 
use of the word “line” (a variant on that 
noted by Mr. THomMAs) is with reference to 
selling. “ Well,” says the hopeful “ commer- 
cial,” “you may be able to give us a line 
some day.” This really means that the buyer 
may perhaps find some particular “standard” 
that just suits his purpose, in which case he 
is likely to become a steady customer for the 
“line” in question. In such a thing as sugar 
it is easy to see the value of the custom, 
which saves time for both buyer and seller. 
In this case the origin is sande to be found 
in the lines of arailway. Dickens, in ‘ Private 
Theatres,’ has: “ His line is genteel comedy 
—his father’s, coal and potato. He does 
Alfred Highflier in the last piece, and very 
well he ll do it—at the price.” I think that 


the general use of the word in this sense has 

arisen either from the line painted over the 

windows of a shop, or from the single line, 

giving name and business or profession (even 

to “gentleman ”), allotted to each name in a 

directory. GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Unquestionably, as our Editor suggests, a 
“line” originally meant the entry of an 
order made by a commercial traveller in his 
order book. A popular article with trades- 
men would frequently recur in the order 
book, and so come to be designated a “ good 
line,” from the traveller’s point of view. But 
articles popular with the tradesman giving 
the order would become so owing to public 
demand for them, hence a traveller’s “ good 
line,” equivalent to “a good order,” would to 
the tradesman represent “a good article”’— 
that is, an article of ready sale. It is not 
unusual for a pushing tradesman to advertise 
certain articles as “good lines” or “cheap 
lines.’ As Good Lines is altogether a class 
paper, and it is of the utmost importance to 
commercial travellers to arrange their visits 
to towns on other than early closing or 
market days, the list to which Mr. THomas 
refers is a valued feature of that paper. The 
inclusion of such a list in the ‘ BC’ one 
would have supposed would have suggested 
itself to the proprietors of that periodical 
long ago. F. A. Russet. 


This is a well-known and much-used phrase 
both by traders and “commercials.” The 
latter tells his customers that he has a new 
and “ good line” to show ; and when he has 
taken an order, he may say, “ You’ve given 
me a good line.” The site in turn, tells 
his customers that he has a good line to offer. 
A good order is a good line, which may range 
in value from five to a thousand pounds. 
Generally a new article of trade is “a new 
line,” and a “commercial,” if he is up to date 
with what he has to show, carries many 
“good lines.” As a rule commercials have no 
bad lines. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


There is yet another sense in which the 
phrase “a good line” is frequently used. A 
traveller will say, “I am showing a good line 
in printed calicoes,” meaning not merely a 
good article, but a good bargain. Is not this 
the sense intended the title of the journal 
Good Lines ? C. C. B. 


Nouns or (9 §. iii. 405).— 
There can be no possible objection, so far as 
I see, to expressions (“a shot in the leg,” 
&c.), which W. C. B. seems to think less 
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justifiable than the use of “the ear,” “the 
eye,” for both organs. We apply them quite 
naturally, not only to those who happen to 
have lost a leg, &c., but to those who are in 
possession of both members. 

I admit that in speaking of the body this 
idiom seems limited to those members which 
run in pairs. We should hardly talk of an 
aching in “the tooth” (unless we were so un- 
fortunate as to have but one left), or of a cut 
in “the finger,” or of a pain in “the toe.” On 
the other hand, we might easily so speak of 
“the thumb” or “ the knee.” 

But in other ways this “singular” idiom 
is common enough. “Have you heard the 


It is curious that, as “the” seems some- 
times put figuratively for “a” or “an,” so, by 
an opposite figure, “a” is sometimes found 
instead of “the” or of a possessive pronoun— 
as “a merciful God,” “a boundless universe,” 
“he has a mother to maintain,” where the 
subject is unique, either absolutely or re- 
latively, and yet is viewed as one of a class. 
This is the converse of the idiom we have 
been considering. 

C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

Bath. 


[A hairdresser invariably speaks of “ the beard,” 
and never by any chance says “* your beard.”] 


cuckoo?” “ Was that the postman?” “ Look- 
ing out of the window.” In these cases we do 
not imply that there is only one cuckoo, one 
postman, or one window. Or when the street 
arab whispers, “ Here’s the bobby coming,” 
it does not follow that he thinks the town 
has only one policeman. In each case the 
individual is taken as the representative of 
the class, and viewed for the moment as 
unique. 

It is quite true that a lover of historical 
detail would not be “satisfied” to be told 
that Nelson was wounded in “the eye” and 
in “the arm”; but such a statement, so far as 
it goes, is correct, though incomplete. 

he two New Testament allusions are some- 
what unfortunate. For, although Luke and 
John mention the “right ear” of Malchus, 
Matthew and Mark both have “his ear.” 
Again, if in Luke we find “a man whose 
right hand was withered,” yet we read in 
Matthew (A.V.) “a man which had Ais hand 
withered.” 

W. C. B. says “there is no abstract leg- 
ness.” But neither, [ imagine, is there any 
abstract idea in the instances he considers 
justifiable. “Mine eye,” put for “my eyes,” 
is certainly concrete ; in “the hearing of the 
ear” there may be a generalization, but Iam 
inclined to think that in both cases the 
singular is rhetorically used for the plural. 

he fact is, we have to allow for the infinite 
variety in “the way of putting things ”"—that 
laxity, that ambiguity even, that somethin 
opposed to rigid and literal accuracy, whic 
gives raciness and charm to all narrative, 
and prevents it from becoming “a dull, dead 
thing.” We do not either talk or write as if 
upon our oath. We are constantly using 
figures of speech, and in the higher style 
this is sometimes carried so far as to involve 
an actual contradiction in terms, as in Job 
xxix. 11, “ When the ear heard me, it blessed 
me,” and in Milton’s “Fairest of her daugh- 
ters, Eve. 


REFERENCE WANTED (9 S. iii. 487).—See 
| Ovid’s ‘The Heroides,’ Epistle iii. line 71. Did 
not Sheffield, Duke of publish 
an English translation ? 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


| 
A celebrated stanza, of a meaning quite 
similar to what Gnomon quotes in your 
columns, occurs in the Chinese ‘Book of 
| Poems’ (‘Shi-King’), all the pieces in which 
| were composed before 585 B.c. (‘ Encye. Brit., 
| vol. vi. p. 263). I do not at present possess 
any translations of the stanza into European 
languages, of which there are several, but can 
give its original reading with my translation : 
Fei i-chi wei mei 
Not gift’s being beautiful], 
lei jin-chi i 
(Beautiful person’s present). 
That is, “I esteem this present so highly, not 
because it by itself is beautiful, but because 
| its giver is so beautiful.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


Ostivion (9 §. iii. 426, 491).—I am sorry, 
for the sake of A. H., that I did not underline 
the flagrantly erroneous part of the state- 
|ment made by Miss Tytler. I am afraid 

Hannah Lighthoot will again vex the columns 
of ‘N. & Sr. SwITHIN. 


I have always understood the certificate of 
Hannah Lightfoot’s marriage in 1759 was 
sreserved at Curzon Street Chapel, and that 
jeorge’s brother Edward, Duke of York, was 
witness to it. In Bradlaugh’s ‘House of 
Brunswick’ we read (p. 41):— 

“Hannah Lightfoot died in the winter of 1764, 
and in the early part of the year 1765, the kin 
being then scarcely sane, a second ceremony 0 
marriage with the Queen was privately performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilmot, at Kew Palace.’ 


E. L. G. 


Tue Taree Most Famous Preraces (9 8. 
iii. 488).—I suppose it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that Matthew Arnold’s 
preface to his ‘ Essays in Criticism’ (1865) is 
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the most famous preface in modern literature. 
It contains his address to Oxford—“ home of 
lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and un- 
popular names, and impossible loyalties ”— 
and is referred to as “the famous preface to 
the ‘Essays’” in the 7'%mes of 17 April, 1888, 
where his obituary notice may be found. As 
Mr. MARSHALL quotes Dean Paget as men- 
tioning “one of the three most famous pre- 
faces which the world has ever seen,” I may 
resume to hazard the suggestion that the 
Jean might consider Matthew Arnold to be 
the writer of one of the other two. 
Ep. Parmip BE.Ben. 
Endsleigh, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


GREEN Rrepons USED AT A FUNERAL (9% 
S. iii. 486).—The churchyard attached to 
what is now known as Christchurch, Victoria 
Street, is doubtless what is meant. The 
original chapel was built early in the seven- 
teenth century on what must then have 
been the extreme outskirts of Westminster. 
Wenzel Hollar, the engraver, who lived in 
Gardener’s Lane (now called Palmer Street) 
adjacent, was buried here; and so late as 
1848 or 1849 the building was ordinarily 
called by Westminster folk the “ New ” or the 
“Broadway Chapel.” Its legal designation 
might have been then, as now, Christchurch ; 
but, I can answer for it, it was seldom, if 
ever, spoken of by that name. H. R. J. 


Green ribbons were used at Lockyer’s 
funeral because sea-green was the colour of 
the badges of the Levellers, possibly because 
their late political leader, Rainsborough, was 
a sailor ; but this is no more than a conjecture. 

SamvueEt R. GaRpDINer. 

“True, true, said Cromwell, ‘they shall be 
removed to the churchyard, and every soldier shall 
attend with cockades of sea-green and blue ribbon.’” 
—* Woodstock,’ chap. xxxvil. 

JONATHAN BoucHIER. 


Houses witHout Strarrcases (9 §. i. 166, 
210, 356, 418 ; ii. 89 ; iii. 116).—In Germany it 
is considered necessary that a child should 
“go up” before it goes down in the world, so 
it is carried upstairs as soon as born. In case 
there is no upstairs, the nurse mounts a table 
or chair with the infant. 

LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


BLAIsDELL (9" 8. iii. 488).—-Being a collector 
of directories both ancient and modern, [ 
have had unusual opportunities of attempting 
to answer this query; but unless there is 
some one bearing this name resident in some 
of our hamlets and villages remote from the 
reach of the modern directory maker, I am 


afraid Mr. BLAIsDELL’s ony must be 
answered in the negative. There are Blease- 
dales, Bleasdales, Blasdales, and Blaydells, 
but no Blaisdells or Blasdels. If Mr. Buats- 
DELL is ancestor-hunting, and will give some 
clue as to where he thinks his forebears 
spring from, I shall be glad to assist him still 
further. Mr. H. A. Blasdale and Mrs. M. 
Blaydell reside in London. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


A Lone Tenure or Orrice (9 §. iii. 226). 
—A much longer tenure of office terminated 
by the death of Charles Bridgeman on 
3 August, 1873. He was eighty-one years 
organist of All Saints’ Church, Hertford, 
having been appointed at the age of fourteen 
in succession to his sister. It is believed 
that he officiated for her from the age of ten, 
and it is well known that he performed his 
duties after his ninetieth an 
assistant had been appointed a few years 
before. His tombstone is to be seen, with a 
record of his services, on the north side of the 
present church. BS &, 


“Eate” (9% ii. 227).—I was told at 
Dunmor Head, in the extreme west of Kerry, 
that such a bit of Jand as Mr. MayHew de- 
scribes is sometimes called in Gaelic by a word 
(I forget now which) meaning eyot. May it 
be, then, that ea/e is a Keltic application, and 
the English sound, of old French isle? Such 
a bit of land often becomes literally an islet 
when its river runs high. Or is it so called 
because it is slippery, like an eel ? 

PALAMEDES. 


Retics oF I. vi. 226, 315; 
9 S. ii. 513; iii. 130, 314).—I regret that I 
have not made my remarks intelligible to 
Mr. Jonas. When he has an opportunity of 
referring to the edition of the ‘Secret History’ 
to which the auctioneer had access he will 
find the pagination to be as stated. Had 
the edition seen by the auctioneer been the 
first one, the mention he made of it would 
have been inexcusable. He seems to have 
substituted the word vest for wastcoat in 
order to suit the garment offered for sale, 
according to modern haberdashery parlance. 
In some newspapers the paragraph recording 
the sale was headed ‘Charles the First’s 
Undervest.’ 

As to the relative value of ‘The Secret 
History’ and ‘The Tragical History,’ what I 
had intended to convey was that while for 
the former the author lays claim to exclusive 
sources of information, and asserts that the 
greater part of the events described were 
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pang as he wrote, for the latter, a history 
extending over six hundred years, he could lay 
nosuchclaim, and with regard to the particular 
event recorded absence of proof of his having 
been alive at the time leaves him on the same 
level as an ordinary historian, whereas on 
such a matter of detail the evidence of one 
not only a contemporary, but an eye-witness, 
would be desirable. Mr. Jonas thinks that 
the fact of David Jones’s first visit to Paris 
having been made in 1675 is presumptive 
evidence of his having been alive in 1649. 
That is matter of opinion. 

The reference to the stage of the undressing 
at which the waistcoat was reached, the 
bearing of which I have failed to make clear 
to Mr. Jonas, is immediately connected with 
the question of the sort of garment it was. 
The waistcoat, described by another narrator 
as of rich red-striped silk, brocaded with 
silver and yellow silk, was worn immediately 
beneath the doublet. Jones says that Bishop 
Juxon unclothed the king to his sky-coloured 
“sattin wastcoat.” The garment sold was 
described as “the beautiful pale blue silk 
vest worn by Charles I. on the scaffold.” 

Jones’s personal history is not very in- 
telligible. Dunton, who tells us, with other 
particulars, that he was honest and good- 
natured and wrote very well, and says that he 
was designed for the ministry, is not helpful as 
to dates. The writer of Jones’s memoir in the 
*D.N.B.’ does not rate his credibility highly. 
He writes that Jones “ certainly ened the 
English army, and is said to have become 
captain in the Ist or Royal regiment of 
dragoons soon after its formation, and to 
have been with that regiment in the battle 
of the Boyne.” Yet Jones writes his usual 
letters from Paris in June and August, 1690, 
and comments on the rumours that reach 
him of the events in Ireland as a personal 
stranger to them. And I have in vain 
searched for his name in Dalton’s ‘Army 
Lists and Commission Registers.’ 

KILLIGREW. 


Joun Butt or Frencn Ortern iii. 
242, 378). — In Phedrus, La Fontaine, and 
Croxall the animals of the fable which has 
been mentioned are an ox and a frog; in 
Horace, a calf and a frog ; in Babrius, an ox 
and a toad. E. YARDLEY. 


Kine Cuartes I. §. iii. 25, 411, 478).— 
Mr. MatrHews remarks that “something 
more nearly resembling evidence of the 
Jesuit story should be produced” in addi- 
ion to the authority of Bramhall, Ware, 
Prynne, Pelling, Baxter, Du Moulin, Heylin, 
Atkins, Castillion, and Wordsworth - I will 


refer to two others therefore. One is Sir 
William Morice, First Secretary of State to 
Charles II. in 1673. The other is Sir Henry 
Ellis, F.R.S., formerly Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Morice writes to Dr. 
Du Moulin :— 

** But this I may say safely, and will do it confi- 
dently, that many arguments did create a violent 
suspicion, very near convincing evidences, that the 
irreligion of the Papists was chiefly guilty of the 
murther of that excellent Prince, the odium 
whereof they would now file to the account of the 
Protestant Religion.” 

Pretty strong language for a First Secretary 
of State. If this is the “universal and heroic 
support ” Mr. Matruews tells us was “ given 
by the Catholics,” the unfortunate monarch 
would have been better without it. That 
erudite historical student and writer Sir 
Henry Ellis remarks, “That the Roman 
Catholics gave a certain portion of aid to 
bring Charles the First to his ruin will be 
easily believed.” These quotations will be 
found in Archeologia, vol. xxiv. pp. 144, 145. 


“ DeseMEA” iii. 448).—Is it possible 
that the name is an uneducated variant of 
Decima ? Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A. 


EpmuNpD MALONE (9" §. iii. 429).—Why does 
this reference preserve the error—small as 
it is—so often repeated in writing of the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar as Edmund, 
when it should be Edmond, the way in which 
Malone always spelt it? W. Roserts. 

D.N.B.’ has Edmund. 


LIDDELL AND Scott (9" §. iii. 466, 493).—The 
epigram as [ used to know it ran as follows :— 
This book is written by Liddell and Scott, 

Part is rot and part is not ; 
The part that’s written by Liddell is rot, 
The part that’s written by Scott is not. 
Ep. 
Endsleigh, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


[Very many variants have been sent in.] 


JANE SHore (9 §. iii. 445; iv. 
W. I. R. V. should consult those excellent 
topographical books ‘The Grasshopper in 
Lombard Street,’ by the late Mr. John Bid- 
dulph Martin, and ‘ The Signs of Old Lombard 
Street,’ by my friend Mr. F. G. Hilton Price. 
The latter, in his note on No. 43, says, after 
examining the deeds, that no goldsmith’s 
name is associated with this house. At the 
beginning of the former work we are told 
that there is no historical evidence whatever 
to cuppert what has long been a tradition, 
that Matthew Shore carried on his business 
as a goldsmith on the site of the present 
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No. 68, or that the business has been handed 
down from him. It is on record that Richard 
Shore, who died in 1510, directed that he 
should be buried in the neighbouring church 
of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, where he 
founded a chantry. NorRMAN. 


Upon referring to my rs on the ‘Signs 
of Old Lombard Street End that the pre- 
mises No. 43, Lombard Street, which is the 
last house near Gracechurch Street, on the 
north side of the street, was described in a 
deed dated 1667 as a “messuage knowne b 
the signe of the Three Crowns, in the paris 
of Alhollowes, Lumbor Street.” 

Messrs. Duncombe & Kent were both 
apprentices or clerks to Alderman Backwell, 
who was ruined, in common with many other 

oldsmiths in 1672, by Charles [1. closing the 

<xchequer. They appear to have started 
business immediately afterwards at the Grass- 
hopper, which was next door to the Unicorn, 
Backwell’s old shop, and so retained much 
of their former master’s connexion. 

It is only a tradition that Jane Shore’s 
father ever lived and carried on the trade of 
a goldsmith on that site, and it is most satis- 
factory to obtain authentic information as to 
the site of Shore’s house. 

F. G. Hirron Price. 


Wrinpsor Cuarrs (9 §. iii. 349, 456 ; iv. 12). 
—These are certainly known in many places 
—pace Mr. JeEaKES—as “Wycombe chairs.” 
I did not know any other name. 

R. J. Warrwett. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Lapy GRANGE (9 §. iii. 407 ; iv. 16).—For 
further notices of this peculiar case see the 
following: (1) ‘An Account of the Misfor- 
tunes of Mrs. Erskine of Grange, commonly 
known as Lady Grange,’ Fdinburgh Magazine 
(New Series of the Scots Magazine), 1. 333, 
Nov. 1817; (2) ‘Lady Grange’s Account,’ 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1819 ; (3) ‘ The Story of 
Lady Grange,’ Chambers’s Journal, No. 114, 
New Series, 7 March, 1846 ; (4) ‘ Letters of 
Lord Grange’ in ‘The Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, iii. 1-67, 1846; (5) Hill 
Burton’s ‘Lives of Simon, Lord Lovat, and 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden,’ 1847, and the 
same author's ‘History of Scotland,’ chap. xci.; 
(6) ‘The Story of Lady Grange,’ by W. C. 
(Dr. William Chambers), in Chambers’s 
Journal, Fourth Series, No. 551, 14 July, 1874. 

THomas BAYNE. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Water (9 iii. 165, 352 ; iv. 11).—I did 
not refer to the parallel passages of Waller 


have referred to them twice before in ‘N. & 
Q.’ in connexion with the fable of sop 
which is their original. I also referred to a 
verse of Eschylus, perhaps the Greek poet 
mentioned, who possibly had sop in his 
mind when he wrote the verse. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Roman NUMERALS: 1900 (9 S§. iii. 90, 214, 
423). Three correspondents express the 
opinion more or less confidently that 1900 in 
Roman numbers will be mcm. This view 
seems mainly based on the analogy of Iv and 
xc, though both Mr. Hyper aan Mr. Jonas 
betray a tendency to favour it for brevity’s 
sake. But (putting aside this latter con- 
sideration as wholly unworthy) is it possible 
to argue from analogy in a matter of this 
kind—to deduce cp and cm from Iv and 1x? 
Surely the only satisfactory way of settling 
the Roman form of 1900 is to discover whether 
900 and 1400 were cM and McD, or peccc and 
mccce respectively. er readers of ‘N. & 
9. should be able to speak with authority on 
this point. W. E. B 


Sm Evans A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Worthy (9 S. iii. 381, 474).—Acting on the 
hint given by M., I have obtained a copy of 
the will of Sir Hugh Evans, “ Parson of Farm- 
ington, alias Thormington.” It is dated 
7 Nov., 1570, and proved 17 Nov. The wit- 
nesses were William Chamberling, “clark” 
(“Vycar of Norlutch”), Edwards ap Davyd, 
“clerke” (“ Parson of Hampnett”), and two 
others. I have not been able to learn 
anything about Sir Hugh Evans either 
at Northleach or at Farmington. Un- 
fortunately Peacham does not give the 
surname of his schoolmaster, and we cannot 
assume that it was Evans. Even if we could 
Hugh Evans is so common a combination of 
names that any certainty of identification 
would be almost impossible. The fact of the 
existence of this Gloucestershire Sir Hugh 
Evans (which M. has brought to light) is very 
curious and interesting, though Shakespeare 
can hardly have seen him ; but, of course, if 
he was a well-known local character Shake- 
speare may have heard of him. 

G. E. P. A. 


“Corn-CRAKE” (9 §. iii. 385, 474).—In 
1872 the natural history editor of the Field 
the late Edward Newman, F.L.S., distribu 
a form of calendar to naturalists in all parts 
of the United Kingdom to be filled up with 
records of the arrival and departure of the 
migratory birds. No fewer than 645 separate 
observations were thus put on_ record. 
Twenty-four naturalists included the “ corn- 


nd Byron concerning the eagle, because I 


crake” or “landrail” in their lists, and of 
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these twenty-four, thirteen called the bird 

the landrail and eleven the corn-crake, and 

this in various parts of the country, so that 

neither name can be regarded as local. See 

‘Our Summer Migrants,’ by J. E. Harting 

(London, 1875), p. 312, note. W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


I can answer for it that in the days, now 
nearly fifty years ago, when my brother and 
self shot partridges, and occasionally a land- 
rail, at my native place near Tamworth, in 
South Staffordshire, this bird was commonly 
called the “corn-crake,” even by ourselves 
and by our brothers and sisters, though we 
knew that its ornithological name was “ land- 
rail.” Epwarp P. WoLrerstTay. 


At this season of the year the corn-crake 
abounds in the meadows “all along” the Der- 
went. This was the general name for the 
bird, few knowing it as the landrail. Bird- 
catchers used to go out at dusk into the 
unmown meadows for the purpose of captur- 
ing the bird, taking with them a decoy “call,” 
a small instrument which they made them- 
selves and called a “corn-crake.” It was 
made of wood, and when rubbed in a cer- 
tain way along the thigh produced a sound 
exactly like the call of the corn-crake. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Jack Common (9% ii. 508; 
iii. 423, 491).—An account of the robbery of 
Mr. Faye by John Plackett will be found in 
the Gent. Mag. for May, 1762, vol. xxxii. 
p. 293, and a record of his trial and execution 
at pp. 340-1 of thesame volume. It is stated 
that 
‘*a little before he was turned off, after calling out 
for silence, he made the following declaration: 
‘The first robbery I committed was on a young 
woman on the long causeway, Islington, about 
16 years ago; the second was on a man in Mr. 
Jennings’s ass field in the same town ; the next was 
stealing a copper from Mr. Beazley in St. John’s 
Street. for which I was transported 7 years, but 
staid 14; the next robbery, after my return to 
England, was stealing a silver watch, gown and 
trollopee from my uncle’s house ; and the last fatal 
robbery was on the Danish young gentleman, for 
which I deservedly suffer.’” 

See also the ‘Annual Register’ for 1762, 
p. 95. 

The identity of John Plackett being satis- 
factorily established, did the fact of his exe- 
cution on “the spot of ground between the 
upper end of the City Road and the road 
from Goswell Street” (as it is described in 
the Gent. Mag.) make that spot common land? 


During the last century it was not an un- 
usual thing to execute criminals on the scene | 


of their offences. Several of the rioters of 
1780 were hanged opposite houses which they 
had burnt and looted. Did these executions 
take place on common or public land, or on 
the property of private individuals? In the 
latter case was the sentence of the law carried 
out with the consent of the owner of the 
property, or could it override his personal 
rights? Ido not remember to have seen this 
point discussed before. 

To conclude with another query, which can 
be answered under a separate heading, What 
was a “trollopee” ? W. F. Prrpeavux. 

[Other notes received. ] 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Scottish Kings: a Revised Chronology of Scottish 
History, 1005-1625, By Sir Archibald A. Dunbar. 
(Douglas. ) 

Srr ArcurpaLp Dunpar’s scholarly and _ useful 

compilation, a copy of which is politely and oblig- 

ingly sent “for the editor’s reference library,” 
is a work of marked erudition and conspicuous 
ability. It supplies a table of Scottish kings from 
the accession of Maicolm II. to the death of 

James VI., and constitutes an endeavour to settle 

the exact date of every noteworthy event in 

Scottish history during something more than six 

centuries. Its contents are very varied, com- 

prising pedigrees extending over a thousand and 
fty-three years and ending with the Diamond 

Jubilee of Her Majesty. A table of the marriages 

of Scottish kings, an alphabetical calendar of 

saints’ days and feasts, a Church calendar, a Latin 
calendar with translation, a Scottish calendar, 

&c., are also supplied. In the pedigrees we trace 

the names of James VII. (II. England) and VIII., 

Charles III., and Henry 1X. Foot-notes supply 

over five thousand references indicating the 

principal sources that have been consulted. Other 
matter of no less interest and value is included in 

a work to the utility of which a full index largely 

contributes. We fail to trace any word of the visit 

to James VI. of Guillaume de Saluste, Sieur du 

Bartas, concerning which information has only 

recently been acquired, and plume ourselves on 

being able, in a book so full and exact, to hint at 
an omission. The reader will be prepared in an 
account of Scottish kings to meet with a grisly 
succession of phrases such as “killed,” “‘s ain,” 

“* deposed,” ‘‘assassinated,” &c. Duncan “ the 

gracious” and James LII. are the only monarchs 

described as murdered. Opposite Mary Stuart 
stands nothing more than “abdicated.” This 
fine work, in its class one of the best and most 

can recall, is dedicated,. by per- 

mission, to Her Majesty. 


Dante: the Divina Commedia and Canzoniere. 
Translated by the late E. H. Plumptre. Vols. LIL, 
IV., and V. (Isbister & Co.) 

Tue three final volumes of ‘The Divina Commedia 

and Canzoniere’ of Dante, by the late Dean of 

Wells, tread close on the heels of their predecessors 

in the convenient and dainty edition of Messrs. 

Isbister & Co, The third volume consists of the 
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‘ Paradiso,’ the fourth of the ‘Canzoniere,’ and the 
fifth, which is not the least interesting or valuable, 
of studies and estimates. The translations preserve 
the same level of excellence as in the previous 
volumes, and, though not the equivalents of the 
poems they render, are as as we are like to 
see. Translations from Dante are now as plentiful 
as blackberries will shortly become; and though 
many are meritorious, none will suffice to replace 
the original, a truism which, of course, every essayist 
in translating Dante—and who in these days is not 
such ?—will concede. The weakest point in Dean 
Plumptre is the too frequent use of inversion. In 
describing the white rose of heaven, canto xxxi., 
the rendering is both more stilted and less poetical 
than that of Dayman, which has not received full 
recognition. We cannot attempt a sustained com- 
parison of various versions. To take, however, one 
or two lines. The appearance of the hosts con- 
stituting the candida rosa is in part thus described : 
Le facce tutte avean di fiamma viva, 
El ale @ oro el’ altro tanto bianco, 
Che nulla neve a quel termine arriva. 


Thus rendered by Dayman :— 
Their faces had they all of living flame, 

And wings of gold, and ail the rest of hue 

So white—was never snow could reach the same. 
Plumptre gives it, 

Their faces had they all of living flame, 

Their wings of gold, and all the rest was white, 

That snow is none such purity could claim, 
which is decidedly weaker, being more distorted. 
Cayley, again, says, 

Their faces all were like as living fire, 

Their wings were golden, and the rest so white, 
That never snows in whiteness mounted higher, 
which is still less happy. But one more rendering 

will we give. Longfellow has, 
Their faces had they all of living flame, 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white 

No snow unto that limit doth attain. 

The reader will say that there is not much to 
choose, and should we even give further illustra- 
tions, the same might with equal truth be said. 
More often, however, do we find ourselves agreeing 
with Dayman than any other, if not for accuracy, 
at least for happiness of expression. 

The illustration to this volume consists of Doré’s 
*Rose of Heaven,’ that to the ‘Canzoniere’ of 
Giotto’s portrait of Dante, and that to the notes of 
the Torrigiani bust. A noteworthy feature in this 
last volume consists of the ‘ Estimates.’ In these 
it is pleasant to find early England, thanks prin- 
cipally to Chaucer, standing foremost. Few render- 
ings of Dante are prettier as ks or more satis- 
factory in scholarship than this, the completion of 
which we gladly welcome. 


The New Town Hall and Municipal Buildings for 
Colchester. By Wilson Marriage and W. Gurney 
Benham. (Privately printed.) 

CoLCHESTER is setting a worthy example to other 

municipalities in endeavouring to make its town 
li more interesting and historically suggestive 

than is usual in England. With some difficulty a 

nt of between thirty and forty thousand pounds 

_ been obtained for the erection of a new town 

hall, the foundation stone of which was laid by the 

Duke of Cambridge on 31 October last. To judge 


from the picture, for we have not seen the structure, 
the new edifice is gps handsome, and well 
proportioned, recalling some of the less elaborate 
of the Flemish Hotels de Ville. Public spirit has 

n aroused, and in connexion with the Diamond 
Jubilee of Her Majesty many handsome gifts have 
been made. The hopes of the municipal committee 
appointed for the purpose seem in a fair way of 
being realized. The account now issued is profusely 
illustrated. It may with advantage be studied by 
other corporations. 


The Merchant's Handbook of Money, Weights, and 

Measures. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. (Stanford.) 
In seventeen years Mr. Browne’s handbook has 
gone through no fewer than five editions. Since 
the appearance of the fourth edition in 1892 great 
changes have been made in the monetary systems of 
various countries, and the metric system of weights 
and measures has been legalized in the United 
Kingdom. A new edition, embodying the results 
of these changes, was called for, appears, and is 
welcome. 


To the “‘ Chiswick Shakespeare” has been added 
As You Like It, with an excellent frontispiece 
representing the wrestling scene and other charac- 
teristic illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, and with 
introduction and notes by Mr. John Dennis. The 
designs are generally good, and the edition remains 
very attractive and convenient. 


In the Fortnightly the first non-political article 
is ‘Souvenirs of some Court Favourites,’ by the 
Countess of Cork and Orrery. That these souvenirs 
are not personal will be shown when we state that 
they deal with Marie Thérése, Louise de la Valliére, 
Joséphine Beauharnais, Cazotte, and the like. It 
is a pleasant fantasy which we will not attempt to 
vulgarize. A well-known story concerning the 
—— of Cazotte is much altered. ‘In the 

‘wilight ’ 1s a characteristic contribution of ‘* A Son 
of the Marshes.” It is naturally very pretty and 
sentimental, though full of the odour of carnage. 
‘The Legal Advantages of being a Drunkard’ is 
a capital title. The paper thus named is a plea for 
the punishment of drunkards. Madame Yetta 
Blaze de Bury rhapsodizes about Sarah Bernhardt, 
but supplies also some judicious criticisms. Mr. 
William Archer writes on the ‘ Plays of the Season,’ 
and finds great encouragement in the success of 
pieces such as ‘ The Gay Raed uex,’ ‘ The Tyranny 
of Tears, and ‘Wheels within Wheels.” Con- 
tinuing an old feud, Mr. Archer has “his knife 
into” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Mrs. Margaret 
Hardinge Irwin says much that is worth reading 
concerning ‘The Shop Seats Bill Movement.’ Mr. 
W. 8S. Lilly writes upon ‘ Lamennais,’ a character 
that naturally appeals very directly to him. The 
recently published work of Mr. William Gibson 
furnishes him with a text. He is far, however, 
from accepting as a whole Mr. Gibson’s conclusions 
concerning Lamennais. Mr. Heathcote Statham 
deals with ‘The Academy, the New Gallery, and 
the Guildhall.’ The contents of the Fortnightly are 
very pleasantly varied, and most of them are 
excellent.—The Nineteenth Century contains a paper 
by Prof. Dowden on ‘The English Masque,’ the 
subject of which has doubtless been suggested b 
the recent performance at the Guildhall of * Beauty's 
Awakening.’ Nothing very novel is written on the 
subject, but all that is said is well said. The masque 
itself is ‘‘ a flower of Italian culture, but grafted on 
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an English stem of the same wy The distinc- 
tion which compels Renaissance Italy to yield to 
Renaissance England in respect of these entertain- 
ments is the “lofty invention” of England’s poets. 
Bacon treated Masques and Triumphs as “ toys,” 
but the pains he took in their production shows he 
thought them worth being made beautiful. Mr. D. R. 
fearon, C.B., writes on ‘ Dante’s Ghosts.’ It is 
impossible to compress into a few sentences the 
views that occupy several pages. It is maintained 
that a ghost with Dante is a really existing human 
being, and not a mere spectral illusion. his, of 
course, will be readily accepted. The metempsy- 
chosis takes place only at the moment of death, 
except in the case of those who betray friends. 
*The Native Australian Family,’ by Miss Edith 
Simcox, is inspired in part by the recently published 
work of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, to which we 
have more than once drawn attention. We cannot 
say that the perplexing nature of Australian re- 
lationships is made quite clear, but those who seek 
to disentangle threads will do well to study the 
article. What is said about the separation of the 
sexes is especially worthy of attention. Miss Octavia 
Hill puts crward a plea for the further preservation 
of open spaces. Sir Algernon West, in a clever 
iping article, entitled ‘While Waiting in a 
‘riend’s Room,’ twice misspells the name Charles 
Mathews.—A bright number of the Pa// Mail has an 
article on ‘Modern Architecture in Chicago,’ with 
illustrations depicting the huge edifices of that 
Brobdingnagian city, ‘the most contradictory of 
all the municipalities on earth,” with ‘‘a little of 
the best and worst of every human characteristic.” 
We own to being not too favourably impressed by 
edifices such as Marquette Building and Fisher 
Building. Mr. Burnand’s ‘ Punch Notes’ remain 
Pe interesting. They supply many delight- 
ul designs by John Leech, Charles Keene, and 
George Du Maurier, and a picture by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne of the Punch staff in 1891 at a highly 
representative social gathering. A warm testimonial 
to Mark Lemon is furnished 4 Mr. Burnand. An 
article on the history of ‘Wireless Telegraphy’ is 
good enough so far as it goes, but is perhaps, 
as the Americans say, ‘“‘a little previous.” 
Mr. Henley is amusing, and not unwise, in 
his ‘The Hundred Best Novels.’—Bret Harte’s 
‘Rise of the “Short Story”’ in the Cornhill is, of 
course, excellent, but is disappointingly impersonal. 
Lady Broome continues her ‘Colonial Memories,’ 
and gives a marvellous story—true, we assume—of 
bushranging. Writing on the ‘ Decay of Sensibility,’ 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn makes game of the heroines 
of Miss Austen and other female novelists of the 
early part of the century, with their tendency to 
swoon on every possible occasion. ‘Sudan Recol- 
lections,’ by Livat. Hopkinson, are bright and 
vivacious. ‘Conferences on Books and Men’ deals 
rincipally with Cowley, who is rather overpraised. 
‘hat is said about the edition in which the poet is 
to be read is right. ‘The Hotel Mudie’ is a rather 
nderous skit on some popular novelists. — In 
Temple Bar * A Successor of Samuel Pepys’ gives 
an amusing account of John Wilson Croker, the 
object of the special hostility of two men so wide 
apart as Macaulay and Disraeli. Croker’s nature 
had, indeed, a amount of perversity, and he 
as Harriet Martineau says, a ‘ malignant 


ulcer” in his mind. He was not without estimable 
qualities, however, and the opinions of both Mac- 
aulay and Disraeli are prejudiced. The article upon 


him is, at any rate, delightful reading. An excellent 
account is also given of ‘ Sigismondo Castromediano,’ 
an eminent patriot. Slight and unpretentious, but 
readable, are ‘A Whirl through Batavia’ and ‘The 
Story of St. Helena.’—Mr. John R. Fryar gives in 
the Gentleman's an account of * Epitaphs: their 
History and Humour.’ The introductory portion 
of this has some value, but the illustrations are not 
the best that could have been found. Our own 
columns are a mine of quaint epitaphs. It will 
show how indifferently the task of selection has 
been carried out when we say that he gives nothin 

by Ben Jonson. Mr. Nelson writes on ‘ Dunbar, 
the Scottish poet, and Geraldine Leslie on a 
*Century of English China.’ ‘Insect Augury’ is 
an interesting subject well treated.—In the Hnglish 
Iilustrated Capt. R. 8. Burton describes ‘A Re- 
markable Tiger Hunt.’ Photographs are given of 
the dead beast, and of the natives and the plucky 
little dog it had mauled. Under the title of ‘The 
World’s Sport’ polo is depicted by pen and pencil. 
*The Story of the Volunteers’ is timely in its 
appearance. ‘Rose and Chrysanthemum’ gives, 
no doubt, a faithful picture of what happens when 
Orientals and Europeans meet, but is needless] 

distressing. *The Growth of Cities’ supplies cnek 
matter for thought, not wholly consolatory.—Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s contribution to Longman’s, under 
the title ‘A Farmer’s Year,’ is this month of ex- 
ceptional interest. Much of its matter has anti- 
quarian value. Mr. Frank Ritchie debates the 
epee how far the musician is justified in altering 
the words of the song he sets to music. In ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang writes much about cats. 
It is a pity that he had not at the time of writing 
seen the story of a cat saving a man from being 
burnt to death. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the 7 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. P. T. (“ Life’s work well done,” &c.).—Th 
authorship was asked 6" S. xi. 349 and v. 2), 
It remains unanswered. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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IV. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes, 


“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 


* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 


** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of *‘ Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 


Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


‘It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
| of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and infil from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it......[ts style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

** The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 


his hero's life before he had told us of the nning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sym: for and a iation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. ympathy pprec 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson, The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 


volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*‘Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such to as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy w 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His h is ti 


his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pau stall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 


ithout losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
Pp (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


LIBRARY COPIES 


REVIEWS, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER PER 

Argosy ... ove one ove ovo one ove 7 6| Longman’s ote ove os con OF 

Century .. eve evs wee 10 6] National Review one vee 

Contemporary Review ove tee one 16 Nineteenth Century .. eae eve 

Cornhill .. os ose 7 6| Pall Mall ove ese ons one 

Koglisb Iilustrated on on oe oxo Revue des Deux Monder dee . 06 

Gentleman's 7 6| Temple Bar ... ne 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 

ove oon 7 6 


Edinburgh 7 6| Quarterly 
The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. SMITH & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vola 17,18, 1%, 20,21, 22,2 8 26 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ase ove ote 
2 vols. for 1892 480 
SUNDAY. MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889, Edited by Dr. Contains Life’ Loog Battle Won,’ by 
arrett ... 9 
Vol. for 1890. Bdited by Dr. WavGH. Contains ‘ Maitland of Laurieston,’ by Annie 8. 
Swan, and ‘ Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by Silas K. Hocking ... 96..26 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1392... ae © we 
Vol. for 1893 . 
Vol. for 1894 . 90..36 
Vol. for 1895 . 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1496 . 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1997, to April 1898 26 
26 


May to Uctober, 1 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
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